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Believing    Fate 

I  am  old  enough  to  know 

there  is  no  fate  weaving  white-magic  charms 

around  two  people;  and  the  quick  streaks 

that  cross  the  night  sky  are  just  meteors  burning 

to  earth,  not  vehicles  for  wishes.    I  do  not  believe 

some  things  are  meant  to  be, 

not  even  when  I  watch  his  fingers  pull  through  his  hair, 

his  eyes  that  seem  as  if  they  were  cut  from  amber. 

He  always  looks  at  me  with  sweeping  disinterest 

as  though  I  were  the  wallpaper,  but  whenever  he  speaks 

my  gaze  is  a  hemisphere  wheeling 

to  meet  the  sun. 

Sometimes  I  am  a  lost  girl, 

following  the  threads  of  his  voice. 

But  there  has  to  be  a  reason  why 

when  I  stand  too  long,  too  close  to  him 

I  become  like  the  wings 

of  Icarus,  melting  from  an  indifferent 

orb  of  light.    I  do  not 

believe  in  fate,  but  there  must  be 

things  the  heart  tells  us  when  we  are  wise  enough 

to  listen.    He  will  have  to  one  day 

pause,  noticing  me  like  he  sometime  must 

all  the  white-noise  images  in  life:  the  exquisite 

trellises  of  leaves  that  pattern  a  wall, 

the  gentle  blue  of  a  carpet  he  walks  across  each  day; 

finding  meaning  in  the  shape  and  color  of  my  eyes, 

like  he  sometimes  stoops  to  discover 

in  these  ordinary  things. 

Kalela  Williams 


[I    have    not    lost] 


I  have  not  lost 

so  much  of  your  image 

that  it  will  not  be  reabsorbed 

in  me.    Friends  cried.    I  drank 

the  puddle  water  un-distilled. 

Didn't  I  tell  you? 

I  dissolved  the  tissue  papers 

of  your  skin  in  the  rain.    But 

it  was  the  watching  that  mattered, 

the  calm  ritual 

as  you  vanished. 

The  flamingo  lips 
that  faded  into 

the  butter  cheeks 
that  faded  into 

stoic  brown  eyes 
that  faded  into 

a  stale  envy  of  love 
you  held  from  the  start. 

Matthew  Dawson 


Mom's   Favorite   Sandwich 

is  a  half-baguette  with 

tomatoes,  balsamic  vinegar,  olive  oil, 

fresh  mozzarella,  and  maybe 

a  little  bit  of  pesto.    This  is  the  way  to  live, 

we  both  think,  but  don't  say 

over  the  same  lunch  at  the  Moon  Cafe 

downtown.    My  mom  grew  up  a  stormy  woman, 

a  second  generation  Sicilian,  with  the  taste 

for  good  espresso  in  her  system 

by  the  time  she  was  13.    She  had  no  shame 

in  admitting  that  she  sometimes  loved  a  sad  Sinatra  tune 

on  a  Sunday  morning  more  than 

running  under  the  sprinklers  in  Forest  Park 

with  her  friends  in  late  July.    Those  were  the  times, 

she  says,  when  the  women  still  strung  their  laundry 

on  clothes  lines  between  the  walk-up  apartments, 

the  Good  Humor  truck  sold  Chocolate  Chip  Candy  Crunch, 

a  family  of  six  was  thought  to  be  small, 

and  people  knew  how  to  enjoy  a  good  meal 

because  they  were  never  sure  when  they'd  get  to  do  it  again. 

Mom  pokes  at  her  sandwich  and  tells  me  that 

this  was  peasant  food,  at  least  in  Sicily, 

that's  what  her  father  told  her — 

the  man  who  never  let  America  into  his  blood. 

There  wasn't  anything  classy  about  fresh  mozzarella  on  bread 

but  now  that  it's  cool  to  pretend  to  be  poor, 

we  can't  find  this  for  less  than  7.25  in  all  of  New  York. 

My  father  would  roll  over  in  his  grave, 

she  says,  if  he  knew  how  much  this  cost. 

But  we  relish  every  bite  and  I  know  that 

we'll  still  have  room  for  large  cappuccinos 

and  ice-cream  later  for  dinner. 

I  watch  my  mother  scrape  the  remaining  vinegar  with  a  breadstick 

and  listen  to  her  chat  at  me  about  her  theories  on  climate: 

"It's  all  about  the  weather," 

she  tells  me.    "That's  why  people  are  so  unhappy 

in  this  city.    It's  too  gray  and  crowded. 

They  drink  so  much  in  Ireland  because  it's  cold  and  rainy 

all  the  time.    What  else  is  there  to  do 


when  you're  that  miserable?    Look  at  Sicily, 

everybody's  happy  and  hairy  and  fat. 

They  drink  lots  of  wine  and  have  lots  of  sex. 

That's  the  place  to  be.    It's  the  climate,  that's  why, 

that's  the  key.   They'd  love  me  there." 

she  says.    And  I  know  they  would, 

though  she's  only  heard  the  family  stories  about  it. 

She'd  go,  if  she  had  the  money  and  the  time — 

but  my  mother  hasn't  had  a  vacation 

since  she  had  us.    She's  remained  a  simple  woman. 

She  knows  exactly  what  would  make  her  happy 

and  has  never  asked  for  much  except  for  the  chance  to  see  it 

just  once  before  she  dies.    She'd  like  to  understand  me  too, 

how  my  head  works.    She  thinks  I'm  too  complicated, 

like  her  father.    "It's  the  eyes,"  she'll  tell  me. 

"You  have  those  blue  eyes  like  he  did, 

you  were  the  only  two  in  the  whole  family.    That's  the  sign: 

no  one  ever  knows  what  goes  on  in  blue-eyed  people's  heads." 

But  when  I  think  of  that,  I  can't  help  but  notice 

how  alike  we  are.    In  the  ways  that  border  on  tacky: 

not  caring  if  we  fit  the  stereotype  of  New  York  Italians; 

how  we  both  wear  too  much  perfume 

and  too  much  gold  not  just  on  holidays; 

how  our  lipstick  shades  are  always  too  dark 

and  our  eye  make-up  too  heavy; 

how  we  both  have  dark  hair  on  our  arms 

and  have  to  wax  our  upper  lips  on  a  regular  basis; 

how  we  both  think  Brooklyn  Heights  is  a  step  up 

and  that  there's  nothing  better  than  an  Al  Pacino  movie; 

how  we  curse  too  much  and  talk  too  loudly  in  public  places; 

and  how  we  eat  too  much  in  one  sitting. 

We  sit  across  from  each  other, 

two  generations  of  women,  strangers  sometimes, 

but  never  when  it  comes  to 

the  things  that  count.    Like  the  dreams  we  have 

adn  the  stories  we  share 

about  a  place  we've  never  seen  but  know 

that's  where  we  both  belong. 

Lydie  Kane 


Showing-     Off 


On  my  knees  singing  the  Star-spangled  Banner, 

I  was  just  a  ridiculous  friend  in  the  night. 

Wanting  to  entertain  you  from  the  driveway, 

As  the  faint  garage  light  muddled  everything  but  your  white  smiling  teeth. 

You  spotted  a  photo-op. 

Damn,  you're  beautiful. 

You  burst  into  song  on  a  whim. 

You  drive  a  stick. 

I  love  to  just  play  when  we're  together. 

You're  that  little  brat  down  the  street  who  never  wanted  to  wear  dresses. 

Feeling  the  grit  of  the  driveway  on  my  knees,  in  my  voice,  I  watched  you. 

Benevolence  becoming  elegance  in  an  instant. 

As  you  leaned  over  the  trunk  to  set  the  photo  delay, 

Tip-toed  perfection  in  a  room  full  of  grease  and  dust, 

The  ridiculous  became  unquenchable  reality. 

On  my  knees  singing  the  Star-spangled  Banner, 
I  was  just  a  ridiculous  friend  in  the  night. 


Derek  Coryell 


At    Shady    Hills    Nursing    Home 

Tuesday  afternoon  and  an  old  man 

Sat  down  to  rice  pudding. 

Dislodging  his  dentures 

Until  his  mouth  hung  loose 

With  sticky  gums  and  a  slapping  tongue. 

He  started  by  lifting  a  round  bowl  — 

Clogged  with  a  thick  white  clot 

And  bubbling  up  with  tiny  shears 

Of  chewy  rice —  up, 

Up  to  his  nostrils.    A  carousel 

Of  crumbly  vanilla  wafers. 

Just  like  the  ones  you'd  get 

At  snack  time  and  right  before 

They'd  let  you  out 

Onto  the  playground. 

Lined  the  lip  of  the  black 

And  white  and  black  and  white 

Checked  ceramic  dish. 

It  smelled  nice. 

Sandra  wipes  his  mouth, 

Pulls  a  napkin  from  the  tip-top 

Of  his  shirt  where  it  was  tucked 

Tightly.    He  spilled  anyway. 

Down  his  pant  leg.    Down 

Onto  the  beach  of  his  shoe.    Down 

Where  his  zipper  split  open, 

Left  open,  by  mistake. 

She  let  all  that  dry  there.    There. 

Nighttime  and  bedtime  will  soon 

Come.    She'll  stuff  him  into  plastic 

Diapers  that  swish,  swash 

Under  the  flannel  sheets 

That  will  still  somehow  get  wet, 

Stained.    Not  from  dreams 

About  girls  in  short  things, 

Girls  in  no  things.    This  time 

It  will  be  the  salty,  sweet  smell 

That  wakes  him  up, 

Calls  him  to  morning 

Like  Sandra  rolling  in  a  tray 

Of  soft,  slippery  peaches. 

Christen  Masaniello 


Carrying  a  Zither  While  Looking  for  Plum  Blossoms 


Carrying  a  zither  while  looking 
for  plum  blossoms; 
as  but  a  boy,  I  happened 
upon  rustling  bamboo  glade 

windswept  leaf  backs 

appeared  now  pale,  exposed; 

blue-blooded  anchors 

that  held  the  riverbank 

and  its  polished  stone  pastilles 

through  somersaulting  seasons. 

And  a  blue-blooded  moon  rose 

above  the  bamboo, 

restless  in  its  nativity; 

Along  river  ran  ruined 

all  the  plum  blossoms  were  falling 

and  lay  in  heaps  of  decay. 

I  kneel 

on  well-worn  tatami  floor 

to  look  for  the  god  within 

my  cavernous  self;  perhaps 

smell  the  root-love  of  the  univerese 

in  the  tea  leaves,  steeping, 

and  be  satisfied.   I  have  traded  enchantments 

of  night,  for  practice,  stillness. 


"mom,  what's  a  zither?"  I  asked, 

and  sat  above  stir-fried  tofu  and  rice; 

rivulets  of  samarai  black  soy  sauce, 

waves  of  imagination  left  my  head. 

I  smooth  out  cloth  napkins  and  amber  salad  spoon, 

ivy  carries  the  shape  of  the  trees  it  climbs. 

Gabriel  Goldstein 
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cocktail 


Three    weeks    ago, 
when    we    were    wasted, 
you    poured    yourself 
a    whiskey    on    the    rocks 

and    tried    to    pluck    out 

the    ice    cubes 

using    makeshift   chopsticks 

two    cocktail    straws. 


Matthew  Dawson 
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Someone   in   the   Kitchen 


Kenny  felt  like  God  as  he  plopped  the  great  lobster  onto  a  plate 
bedded  with  dark  greens  and  cabbage.  He  had  already  decided  that 
this  one  was  going  to  the  skinny,  old  white  man  sitting  across  from 
his  wife  with  the  synthetic  violets  pinned  in  her  hair.  That  man  needed 
to  go  home  with  a  full  stomach.  Maybe  a  little  bloating  around  his 
torso  would  pull  in  some  of  the  loose  skin  hanging  around  his  face 
and  arms  so  that  he  would  lose  the  appearance  of  a  knotted-up  ginger 
root. 

This  was  half  the  reason  Kenny  chose  to  give  the  prize  shellfish 
to  the  old  man.  The  other  thing  that  made  up  his  mind  was  the  freshly 
shaven,  chiseled  face  of  the  Puerto  Rican  or  maybe  Spanish 
businessman  who  was  sitting  diagonal  from  the  couple  and  had  also 
ordered  lobster.  He  was  schmoozing  with  two  other  yuppies  in  the 
corner  booth  by  the  window,  each  one  dressed  as  if  they  just  stepped 
off  of  page  five  of  GQ.  The  one  to  the  left  of  the  Puerto  Rican  had  a 
crown  of  platinum  blond  hair  and  a  slathering  of  red  ditches  across 
his  cheeks  that  looked  like  the  residue  of  acne.  He  had  ordered  the 
swordfish.  The  third  man  in  the  party  was  obese  and  red-faced  with 
a  wave  of  dyed  black  hair  pulled  across  his  scalp  to  hide  his  balding 
head.  They  were  probably  conversing  about  stocks  or  mergers  or 
how  short  Linda-the-secretary's  skirt  was  that  day. 

Kenny  turned  his  head  away  from  the  narrow,  elongated  window 
which  allowed  him  to  look  out  into  the  audience  of  the  restaurant. 
Then,  he  shifted  the  position  of  his  elbows  so  that  he  would  not  feel 
the  sticky  residue  in  his  arm  pits.  He  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
heat  radiating  from  three  massive  stoves  whose  mere  presence  raised 
the  temperature  to  over  ninety  degrees.  Kenny  didn't  mind,  though. 
He  dipped  his  cool  pair  of  tongs  into  the  scalding  pot  of  water  and 
pulled  out  another  red-stained  lobster  that  hung  limply  from  the  utensil 
like  a  stillborn  baby.  Before  laying  the  plump  shellfish  down  to  rest, 
he  hesitated  between  the  plates  laid  out  on  the  counter. 

A  cup  of  butter  was  absent  from  the  first  plate,  which  meant 
that  it  was  being  prepared  for  the  weight-conscious  brunette  sitting  at 
table  fourteen  with  a  man  that  looked  like  her  father.    He  probably 
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wasn't.  She  was  wearing  a  tight  canary-yellow  tank  that  dipped  down 
the  front  of  her  chest  revealing  a  great  cave  of  cleavage. 

The  other  plate  before  him  was  the  clean-cut  Puerto  Rican's. 
His  type  always  ordered  lobster. 

"Kenny.  What's  taking  you  so  long  with  those  lobsters?  You 
kissing  them  good-bye  or  something?" 

Kenny  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  whip  of  Carol's  voice 
sneering  at  him  in  a  hushed  tone  from  the  other  side  of  his  window. 
He  was  still  holding  the  lifeless  body  of  the  creature  between  his  silver 
tongs.  He  wanted  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  crustacean  and  raised  the 
lobster  to  eye  level.  It  was  ugly.  The  eyes  were  two  jelly  black  beads 
that  stared  blankly  at  Kenny  and  its  antennae  tickled  the  sides  of  his 
cheeks.  The  lobster  was  so  close  to  his  face  that  he  could  have  kissed 
it. 

Kenny  was  interrupted  by  Carol  who  now  stood  in  the  kitchen 
with  her  weight  on  her  left  hip  and  her  hands  to  her  waist  in  a  stance 
of  inquiry. 

"Goddamn  it,  Kenny.  What  the  hell  are  you  doing?  I  got  table 
twelve  breathing  down  my  neck  and  you're  back  here  goofing  off." 

Kenny  dropped  the  lobster  onto  the  nearest  plate,  causing  the 
butter  to  spill  over  and  spray  onto  one  of  the  antennae.  He  carelessly 
wiped  down  two  feelers  and  licked  his  fingers  of  the  remaining  fat. 

"I  gotch  you,"  said  Kenny,  turning  his  motions  into  turbo-speed. 
"Don't  you  be  getting  your  panties  all  ruffled  now." 

Kenny  looked  up  as  he  started  mounting  spoonfuls  of  coleslaw 
into  a  round  bowl.  The  three  businessmen  were  standing  beside  their 
table  and  talking  with  Carol  who  was  balancing  a  tray  cluttered  with 
plates  of  lobster,  steak  and  swordfish.  Kenny  could  see  her  face  turned 
downwards  with  a  gesture  of  apology. 

"Ah,  shit.  Now,  why  they  gotta  go  do  that?"  asked  Kenny  to 
himself. 

He  wiped  his  greasy  hands  on  his  already  stained  apron  and 
headed  towards  the  door  that  swung  open  with  the  weight  of  his  hip. 
Out  in  the  open  he  had  a  whole  different  view  of  the  dining  room.  It 
was  calm  with  the  low  volume  of  chatter  and  Chopin.  The  air  was 
cool  and  felt  refreshing  on  Kenny's  steaming  skin. 

He  walked  across  the  burnt  red  carpet,  weaving  in  and  out  of 
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tables  covered  with  white  cloths,  white  napkins  and  long,  white  sticks 
of  vanilla-scented  candles.  He  knew  they  were  vanilla  flavored 
because  on  Saturday  nights  when  the  restaurant  got  really  crowded, 
he  could  smell  the  sweet  scent  float  into  the  kitchen  giving  him 
relief  from  the  odor  of  fish  that  stuck  to  his  hands  and  clothes.  Bright 
chandeliers  hung  over  each  spread  like  up  side  down  diamond  cakes, 
twinkling  and  shimmering  off  the  dim  lighting. 

Ladies  in  dresses  looked  up  from  their  dinner  parties  and  stared 
at  Kenny  as  if  he  were  a  great,  black  sea  monster.  They  were  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  his  worn,  brown  canvas  sneakers  and  sweaty  face.  He 
was  out  of  place;  a  fish  out  of  water  in  the  cozy,  candle-lit  nest  of 
the  restaurant.  The  atmosphere  seemed  foreign  even  to  Kenny  who 
spent  every  night  crowded  in  the  kitchen  with  over-sized  buckets  of 
Grey  Poupon  and  crates  overflowing  with  freshly  killed  crabs. 

He  walked  up  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  standing  around 
Carol. 

"Now  look,  man.  I'm  sorry  it  took  a  little  extra  time  to  get 
your  food.  But,  hey,  if  you  all  would  just  sit  right  back  down  I  could 
set  you  up  with  a  nice  glass  of  cherry  liqueur  after  your  meal." 

The  men  responded  to  Kenny's  bargaining  attempt  by  turning 
up  their  wing-tips  and  exiting  through  the  rotating  door.  He  stood 
there  for  a  minute,  looking  out  at  the  dark  street  and  watching  the 
three  get  into  a  parked  Lexus.  It  had  been  raining  and  the  car  was 
dotted  with  thousands  of  wet  freckles.  When  each  door  had  slammed 
shut  and  he  could  no  longer  see  the  three  men,  Kenny  turned  around 
and  walked  back  into  the  warm  kitchen. 

Christen  Masaniello 
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Relinquish 


The  cold  Virginia  rain  creeps 

over  my  afghan  like  a  nighttime  critter. 

I  am  far  from  wooden  dance  floors 

and  charismatic  melodies.    Forgotten 

moments  of  locked  eyes 

and  swiveling  bodies  swaying 

with  rhythmic  mambo  movements 

stop  my  progression  into  new  arms. 

My  old  lover  waltzes  alone. 

Without  his  hands  to  lead  me, 

I  have  chosen  my  dances.    Memories 

fall  on  the  corners  of  my  mouth, 

making  them  heavy, 

in  the  summer  breeze.    I  am  strong 

enough  to  make  these  decisions. 

The  pillow  presses  against  my  cheek 

requesting  that  I  relinquish  my  past  partner. 

This  vision  taunts  my  summer  rest 

and  I  pull  loose  the  entwined  fingers 

that  have  directed  my  steps.    Resigned  lids 

melt  the  futures  taht  play  behind  them. 

Amelia  Hube 
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Kalline  Williams:      1881 


I  remember  how  his  pale  fingers 
would  stroke  the  lines 
of  my  slim,  young- woman  arms, 
my  skin  the  color  of  the  hard  clay 
beneath  the  topsoil.   I  was  beautiful, 
he  would  say.   It  was  before  he  ever 
heard  the  whispers  when  he  worked 
in  his  father's  store,  the  pinched 
voices  from  tight  lips  asking 
why  a  white  man  would 
marry  an  Indian  woman. 

Before  we  married,  I  was 

a  15-year-old  girl  sneaking 

through  cornfields  some  nights, 

my  rustling  footsteps  meeting 

those  of  a  young  Negro  man's. 

His  muscled  arms  were  hard  knots 

around  my  waist,  and  the  rough 

pads  of  his  fingers  twined 

the  length  of  my  hair  into  his  palms. 

I  would  trace  the  long  scar 

on  his  neck  from  where  the  whip 

slashed  him  as  a  child  working 

on  a  Greenville  plantation.   He  would 

have  married  me,  but  he  had  nothing 

for  us  to  live  on.   My  last  memory  of  him 

is  only  of  his  hands,  the  dark  brown 

of  his  fingers  against  the  red-brown  of  mine. 
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But  his  calloused  hands  were 

replaced  by  the  smooth,  white  hands 

of  my  husband.   He  was  a  soft  man; 

he  would  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face 

with  his  forearm  long  before 

the  afternoon,  long  before  the  plow 

had  carved  the  lines  of  pulverized 

black  soil  and  red  clay  into 

the  fields.   He  began  to  work  harder 

at  his  father's  store,  so  he  could  pay 

a  colored  man  a  slim  sum  to  till  our  crops. 

He  began  listening  to  the  people  who  hated 

his  wife;  his  hands  brushed  lightly 

against  theirs  as  he  took  their  money. 

When  he  left  me,  I  could  only  stare 
at  the  kitchen  table,  my  eyes  following 
the  rough,  dark  grain  across  brown  wood, 
the  knot  in  the  center  like  the  whorl 
of  a  fingerprint.   I  could  not  look 
at  the  door.   I  would  always 
see  him  there,  his  mouth  that 
shaped  the  word  "Kalline" 
into  a  fragile  breath  that  made  me 
sound  like  nothing.   "I'm  not 
coming  back,"  he  said.   But  somehow 
I  knew  this  mornings  when  I  stood 
outside  watching  the  young  Negro  man 
grasp  new  stalks  in  his  broad  hands. 
I  would  marvel  at  how  quickly 
the  fields  bristled  with  green  crops 
and  how  quickly  there  was  nothing 
left  but  lines  of  crushed  earth. 

Kalela  Williams 
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Untitled,  black  and  white  photo,  Lindsey  Flaherty 
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From      the      West 


I  lie  here,  alone,  and  watch  the  sun  set 

outside  my  window.  The  warm  colors  quickly  melt  away. 

I  stubbornly  resist  submerging  in 

to  their  blue  afterthoughts.   Here, 

where  once  the  comfort  of  your  arms  held  me 

in  a  peaceful  daytime  sleep,  I  was  dreaming  of  ideas 

that  had  not  yet  surfaced.  Through  my  open  bedroom  window 

a  strong  breeze  shook  the  pane 

and  we  awoke. 

Outside  the  wind  had  lifted  the  autumn  leaves 

off  of  the  nearly  bare  tree  limbs. 

Pieces  of  yellows,  oranges,  and  reds  circled 

and  twirled  outside  my  open  window. 

As  beautiful  as  it  was,  I  turned  my  head 

and  saw  that  you  had  already  fallen 

back  to  sleep. 

Jordy  Keith 
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Knowing — Better 

There  we  were 

The  field  was  green 

Grass  tips  browned  under  summer 

Not  a  rainy  thought  in  mind 

Not  a  drop  of  concern 

Simple 

Basic  as  simon  says 

For  lack  of  something,  we  had  nothing 

Inner  opulence: 

The  perfect  cure  for  poverty 

Always  the  itch  to  play 

Rolling  in  the  grass 

Muddy  puddles  had  a  clear  purpose 

Our  old  tractor,  a  wheeled  jungle-gym 

Had  it  always  been  the  color  of  rust? 

Like  Grampa's  wrinkles,  it  belonged  that  way 

We  learned  happiness 

Whistled  and  sang,  with  only  God  to  listen 

The  composer  of  our  joy 

Dandelions. ..beautiful,  when  you  don't  know  any  better 

Healthy  times 

Freckles  on  your  nose,  sunny  reminders 

Of  warm  ways  and  friendship 

Blemishes  of  perfection,  refiners  of  complexion 

Give  energy  enough  for  two 

Me  and  You 
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Here  we  are 

Dry  Lips 

Field:     Marketing 

No  tune  comes  to  mind 

Mud,  not  quite  the  color  of. ..mud 

Bricks,  not  quite  the  color  of  rust 

Noise,  noise  gags  the  whispering  breeze 

As  for  storytellers,  only  weeds  remain 

It  is  somehow  colder 

The  grass  shorter 

And  I  taller 

The  field  is  gone 

And  raindrops  creep  down  my  face 

Derek  Coryell 
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Cloud    Cover 


The  pilot  says  we  are  thirty-three  thousand  feet 

above  the  wide  forests  of  Virginia, 

but  all  I  see  is  a  field  of  cloud  cover.  Through 

the  plane's  porthole-like  window,  it  seems 

like  I  am  looking  down  on  arctic  land  only  hundreds 

of  feet  below.  Vast  plains  of  cloud  lay  like  floes 

of  ice,  and  beyond  are  heaped 

like  snowdrifts,  the  spread  of  whiteness 

broken,  where  patches  of  sky  gleam  like  water. 

I  can  almost  smell  the  cold,  and  I  think 

of  how  the  earth  sometimes  mimics  itself: 

the  image  of  trees  inverted 

in  the  perfect  mirror  of  a  lake, 

a  sunset  like  an  inkblot  on  folded  paper, 

its  red  stain  seeping  into  sky  and  sea. 

I  wonder  how  these  clouds  can  shimmer,  can  seem 

hard-edged  and  solid  like  frozen  water.   I  know 

the  plane  will  later  dip  below  them,  and  I  will  see 

the  green  cape  curved  and  jutting  into  the  ocean, 

the  white  Boston  houses  with  their  sharply-peaked 

roofs.   But  for  now,  this  arctic  sky-world 

seems  more  real  -  I  almost  know 

the  thick  window  is  that  of  a  helicopter, 

and  polar  bears  crouch  where  I  cannot 

see  them,  and  great  whales  are  swimming  beneath  the  ice. 

Kalela  Williams 
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Unified,  oil,  Kirsten  St.  Clair 
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Snake  Tracks  for  Answers 


Morning  comes 

speaking  in  mysteries 

in  warm  cream  caress,  this  holding  charade  continues. 

He  looks  into  her  eyes,  past  dizzy  cartoons  of  himself, 

past  glassy  flesh 

He  walks  home  with  empty  pockets 
under  an  obsidian  sky.    Her  eyes 
fill  round  with  tears,  bicycle  wheels 
make  snake  tracks  for  answers, 
back  and  forth  he  follows. 

She  nods  like  an  ancient, 

like  this  was  a  silent  film. 

Flocks  of  blackbirds  disperse  into  ether  white, 

reminding  him  to  breathe. 

She  is  drowning  in  wind, 

he  is  swinging  out  too  far,  over  the  fulcrum 

flying  out  to  land  sprawling  in  dirt. 

She  is  dressed  in  dragon's  tongues,  in  New  Year's  fireworks, 

wrapped  up  in  manana  fire 

but  television  lights  are  left  on  all  night, 

her  eyes  now  haunted  houses 

a  home  grown  subtle  shade  of  gray. 
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"I  know  that  I  don't  know"    she  says 

Life  is  becoming  a  ballad  of  their  names,  like  this  has  been  practiced 

for  centuries,  eating  canteloupe  at  four  in  the  morning 

juice  streams  down  their  cheeks. 

These  words  are  bleached  paper,  torn  into  the  current 

ripples  braid  this  surface, 

Rappahannock  cradles  to  lull. 

He  waits  around  the  train  station,  he  still  thinks  she's  coming. 
He  sits  in  a  bar  with  her  Indian  friends, 
they  drink  red  beer,  drink  yellow  beer, 
talk  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  wait. 

But  what  is  the  eleventh  century,  here?  to  compare 
with  this  curve,  tumble  and  rush 
of  falling  water,  she  laughs  pure, 
galaxy  high,  mountains  stop  to  listen 
aching  hearts  swim  in  the  sound. 

They  shadow  the  moon,  they  cry 

in  parting,  they  can't  see  ahead. 

They  gather  wood,  trying  to  forgive, 

holding  hands,  they  let  it 

flow,  let  it  roll,  back  and  forth, 

he  falls,  he  follows 

to  be  still,  and  to  break 

up. 

Gabriel  Goldstein 
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In  Venice,  Color  Photo,  Lindsey  Flaherty 
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Untitled,  Black  and  White  Photo,  Lindsey  Flaherty 
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What     I     Have     Lost 


This  is  for  everything  I  have  lost. 

This  is  for  the  pen  caps,  the  quarters,  the  photographs,  the  mateless  earrings, 

the  behind-the-couch  lurkers,  the  laundry  room  refugees,  the  tangle  of  necklaces 

in  the  back  of  the  bureau  drawer.  The  tiny  girl  with  glasses  and  a  big  nose  also  hides. 

She  is  absent,  too,  and  also  the  lone  socks  and  the  Barbie  shoes. 

This  is  for  what  I  have  lost.  For  Papa,  who  died  in  my  dream  and  who  echoes 

forever  in  the  glass-ceilinged  gymnasium,  for  his  voice  that  is  absorbed  by 

the  exuberant  pounding  of  basketballs  and  the  squeak  of  new  rubber. 

This  is  for  the  tortoiseshell  ring,  the  broken-headed  Chinese  doll  and  her  half — smile.  Hidden 

beneath  a  drift  of  snow,  the  house  on  Middleton  Lane  has  dissappeared. 

This  is  for  the  Good  Dog  Pumpkin,  simply  gone, 

and  for  Grandma,  well  on  her  way.  This  is  for  you,  my  little  brother,  you  dark  thing; 

I  never  had  you  to  lose. 

The  ash  covers  everything, 
and  rain  and  wind  wash  it  away. 

This  is  for  what  I  have  lost;  the  things  that  slip  and  fade 

while  my  face  is  turned  helplessly  aside.  This  is  for  Chris,  whom  I  have  lost  many  times 

to  many  things.  This  is  for  our  fragile,  glass-colored  sea,  our  careful  words,  our  frail  silences. 

This  is  for  Chris  and  his  blotting  papers,  his  rolling  papers,  his  deep  thorazine  sleep 

of  nacreous  soft-edged  angels  administered  by  Officer  Whomever.  I  have  forgotten  his  name. 

This  is  for  Chris  and  the  letters  that  I  have  lost.  This  is  for  Chris  and  his  blank-faced  gaze, 

his  insouciant  shrugs.  I  have  tried  Saint  Anthony,  tried  Saint  Jude,  but 

you  still  stain  me.  Even  in  the  summer  your  mouth  was  too  red;  it  made  me  think 

of  children,  or  of  death.  The  winter  eats 

at  my  memories  and  turns  the  edges  of  the  ocean  brown,  and  even  my  lost  saints 

cannot  bring  you  back.  The  torn  sail  of  your  foundered  boat  still  whips  around  the  edges 

of  the  desolate  beach  where  she  ran  aground,  and  I  still  wake  up  from  dreams  of  drowning. 

This  is  for  the  little  Sunstar  and  its  broken  boom,  the  dimebags,  the  summers:  Goodbye. 
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The  ash  covers  everything, 
and  rain  and  wind  wash  it  away. 

This  is  for  all,  all  that  is  lost.  For  the  two  pink  bicycles, 

Goodbye,  belatedly.  To  Papa,  again,  slipping  always  through  my  sleep,  Goodbye. 

This  is  for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wafers,  the  Eucharist,  and  Saint  Clare, 

for  the  dust  rising  from  ill-kept  kneeling  pads,  rising  dust 

the  color  of  my  father's  eyes,  and  for  the  doll  he  brought  back  from  Sicily.  Daddy, 

I  have  misplaced  your  recipe  for  antipasto;  I'm  sorry;  I  have  lost  Catania,  lost  it 

in  my  Grandmother's  sheaf  of  gray-eyed  marching  Frenchmen. 

I'm  sorry  I  could  not  be  confirmed. 

This  is  for  the  missing  saints,  the  genuflections,  the  foccacia,  the  little  white  gloves:  Goodbye. 

(Oh  Saint  Clare,  pray  for  us  sinners  now,  and  direct  your  flickering  bluse  screens  once  more 

to  my  grandfather's  slack  face  and  faraway  eyes.  Oh  Saint  Anthony  Saint  Anthony,  please 

come  round,  something  is  lost  that  must  be  found.) 

I'm  sorry  I  could  not  be  confirmed. 

The  ash  covers  everything, 
the  rain  and  wind  wash  it  away. 

Lauren  Ireland 
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To   My   Great-Grandmother 


Sometimes  I  look  at  the  dark  pink  creases 

lining  the  palms  of  my  hands,  and  wonder, 

do  we  inherit  these  patterns? 

I've  seen  my  mother's  skeins  that  match  mine, 

and  I've  seen  her  mother's,  thickly  etched  by  age. 

But  I've  never  seen  your  hands. 

"She  died  of  a  weak  heart," 

my  grandmother  said  of  you. 

"I  was  only  eight.     I  watched  her  die." 

How  hard  it  must  have  been 

to  die  of  a  weak  heart, 

days  after  bearing  your  seventh  child. 

Your  knuckles,  your  palms  were 

coarsely  marked  by  farm  work,  the  field, 

the  fragrant  heat  of  your  carefully-tended  orchard. 

You  worked  with  your  bare  hands, 

hampered  by  a  baby  riding  on  one  hip, 

a  child  yanking  at  your  dress,  and  husband 

off  in  some  far  field,  a  bruise 

spread  across  your  face  like  a  stain. 

You  watered  those  fruit  trees  with  your  own  blood. 
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If  I  saw  your  hands,  would  I  find 

the  sharply  dipping  lifeline  of  mine, 

the  long,  straight  loveline, 

sketched  and  rough  like  a  new  scar, 

broken  midway  through?     My  mother,  her  mother 

both  believed  that  women's  work  is  loving 

those  who  only  love  themselves, 

offering  their  lives  in  ritual  sacrifice. 

But  I  think  I  know  that  love  and  living  don't  always  converge 
like  the  curves  that  circle  patterns  on  my  mother's  palms. 
Yet  sometimes,  while  I  am  driving  and  she  sits  beside  me, 
she  will  turn  and  look  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  stare  back 
out  of  the  windshield,  as  if  my  future  is  spread  out 
like  the  road  in  front  of  us — like  the  lines  that  travel  across 
my  hands,  lines  that  once  drew  paths  across  yours. 

Kalela  Williams 
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The    Element    of    Sexy 


i. 


I  waited  for  my  mother  to  come  home  from  work 

with  more  intensity  during  the  winters.  I  was  a  little  girl 

She  was  my  whole  life.  The  most  fascinating  thing  I  knew. 

I  waited  on  my  bed  to  hear  the  bell  on  her  key  chain 

grow  louder,  the  further  away  she  got  from  the  elevator. 

I  waited.  For  the  oversized,  leather  purse  her  brother  sent  for  her  birthday 

to  die:  dropped  heavily,  carelessly,  onto  the  dining  room  rable. 

She  would  not  touch  it  until  the  next  morning. 

The  mail  was  left  there  too.  My  father  would  pay  attention  to  it. 

When  her  coat  was  draped  over  the  back  of  the  arm  chair 

and  she  was  in  her  room,  she  would  call  me. 

I  stood  leaning  against  the  door  jamb,  watching  her  and 

waiting  for  the  cat  to  appear.  My  mother's  black  shawl 

was  a  small  mountain  of  live  softness.  When  I  was  eight  years  old, 

I  imagined  she  wrapped  a  purrless  cat  around  her.  It  hushed  into  life, 

slipping  slowly  the  length  of  her  shoulder  onto  her  platform  bed, 

unharmed  from  its  fall.  It  curled  into  itself,  resting  silent  and  graceful. 

My  mother  was  the  definition  of  glamorous.  She  loved  soft  things — 

she  said  they  made  her  feel  sexy.  My  father  was  still  very  much  amazed  by  her. 

He  would  kiss  her  on  the  lips  when  he  came  home  later.  Running  his  hands 

over  her  back.  Everything  about  her  was  soft  and  alluring. 

I  watched  her.  Sometimes  I  sat  on  the  floor  with  my  legs  stretched  out 

in  the  doorframe.  She  would  ramble  about  her  work  and  things  I  did  not  understand. 

Her  words  were  lost  on  me.  But  it  was  her  movements,  every  one, 

I  replayed  over  and  over  in  my  mind.  She  jingled  out  of  herself, 

the  earrings,  the  charm  bracelets,  the  gold  watch.  Off  in  one  gesture. 

And  always,  amidst  her  routine  of  relaxing,  ther  lay  her  black  shawl, 

in  a  velvet  mound,  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  It  was  her  favorite  soft  thing. 

I  always  asked  before  I  touched  it.  I  did  not  want  to  disturb 

its  peace.  I  did  not  want  to  offend.  I  was  not  my  mother. 

She  said  'yes'  but  were  my  hands  clean?  I  stroked  the  blissful  creature, 

controlling  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  breath.  This  elegance  was  the  essence 

of  my  mother.  I  knew  that  it  must  be  what  heaven  felt  like. 
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My  mother  stood  in  the  kitchen  banging  cabinets,  pulling  out  dishes 

tor  dinner  and  I  would  sit  on  her  bed,  the  cat  covering  my  knees,  and  stare. 

My  mother  was  loud  and  magnificent.  There  were  times  when 

she  would  dress  me.  Then,  she  was  taken  with  having  a  daughter. 

I  sat  in  front  of 'her  face  while  she  applied  her  make-up 

to  my  too  young  face.  She  told  me  about  the  man  I  would  meet. 

He  would  be  handsome  and  wonderful.  I  wondered  if  I  would  be  beautiful. 

On  special  nights,  she  would  stand  behind  me,  in  the  mirror, 

the  black  shawl  passing  from  her  hands,  enshrouding  me.  My  mother 

would  say  I  was  all  eyes  as  we  gazed.  The  shawl  was  obedient  for  her: 

it  followed  her  shape  and  molded  to  her  curves.  I  was  only  a  little  girl 

with  a  giant  blanket  wrapped  around  her.  I  adored  every  second.  I  never  knew 

that  a  little  girl  was  capable  of  feeling  such  sensuality. 

II. 

My  mother  is  a  very  tired  woman. 

I  am  usually  not  home  anymore  when  she  gets  back  from  work, 

but  when  I  am,  I  still  wait  to  hear  her  key  chain  ring  when 

she  steps  from  the  elevator.  That  is  my  cue  to  make  sure  everything  is  acceptable: 

the  dishes  are  put  away  and  no  food  was  left  in  the  living  room.  She  angers  quickly  now 

and  usually  I  just  happen  to  be  in  her  way.  The  oversized,  leather  purse  drops 

but  does  not  retire  tfor  the  rest  of  the  night.  Sometimes  she  needs  her  aspirin 

which  she  has  left  inside.  Sometimes,  her  date  book,  and  she  forgets  to  take  it  out. 

My  mother  is  aging.  I  see  her  differently;  I  know  that  we  are  both  adults 

when  I  look  at  her.  I  don't  remember  when  I  realized  my  mother  is  a  person. 

The  mail  is  still  left  for  my  father  to  read.  More  because  she  does  not  want  to  deal 

with  the  bills.  They  went  bankrupt  and  are  still  paying  off  the  debts. 

She  blames  him.  He  does  not  kiss  her  on  the  mouth  anymore  when  he  comes  home. 

Sometimes,  she  will  tell  me  that  she  likes  my  hair.  Sometimes  she  will 

like  the  way  I  do  my  make-up.  Most  of  the  time,  my  hair  is  too  long  for  my  age. 

My  lipstick  is  too  dark.  She  buys  me  what  she  thinks  are  better  shades  for  me, 

colors,  she  says,  which  flatter  my  pale  complexion.  Nights  of  dress-up  don't  happen 

anymore.  I  schedule  appointments  with  her  but  she  is  either  too  busy 

or  too  tired.  When  I  visit  from  school,  we  try  to  got  to  the  movies 

and  I  try  not  to  upset  her.  My  mother  is  still  glamorous, 

though  it  is  harder  for  her.  I  know  she  did  not  take  her  make-up  off  until  I  was  in  bed 

when  I  was  a  little  girl.  It  fades  throughout  the  day.  She  washes  her  face  right  away 

and  changes  into  her  pajamas  when  she  comes  home.  It  takes  her  a  long  time 
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in  the  morning  to  get  ready.  Yet,  she  reminds  me  of  how  she  used  to  be. 

She  still  jingles.  But  her  hands  are  no  longer  fluid  and  the  movements  are  slower. 

Her  veins  are  prominent  and  her  fingers,  sore  from  typing  all  day  at  work. 

She  still  loves  to  wear  soft  things.  But  she  has  trouble  finding  clothes  that  fit  her. 

She  rarely  feels  sexy  anymore.  In  the  winter,  she  revives  the  cat, 

it  is  a  little  worn  and  the  velvet  is  coarse.  It  carries  with  it  her  evolution 

of  perfume:  Chanel  #5,  Antonia's  Flowers,  Joy,  Angel.  It  has  been  good  to  her. 

I  come  in  late  to  turn  off  the  television,  still  blaring,  though  she  succumbs 

to  her  exhaustion  very  early.  There  is  her  shawl,  curled  at  her  feet, 

content  to  let  her  sleep.  I  stand  in  front  of  her  full-length  mirror,  this  time  alone, 

enveloped  in  the  elusive  blackness  of  my  mother's  loyal  companion.  It  indulges  me 

for  a  while.  I  try  to  position  it  so  that  I  look  sophisticated. 

I  remain  a  little  girl,  older  now,  still  all  eyes.  It  hangs  to  my  waist. 

I  rub  the  velvet,  beginning  at  my  shoulders,  relishing  this  treasure. 

in. 

I  wonder  if  I  will  always  feel  uncomfortable  with  myself. 

I  wonder  if  I  will  meet  that  handsome  man  my  mother  told  me  about. 

I  don't  have  a  particular  love  for  soft  things  like  my  mother. 

I  don't  have  something  specific  that  makes  me  feel  sexy.  I  wonder  if  that  comes 

with  age  or  children.  If  I  do  have  a  daughter,  I  wonder  if  she  will  remember 

how  I  looked  when  I  was  younger.  If  she  will  know  my  scent  and  keep  that  with  her. 

If  she  will  wait  for  me  to  come  home  from  work.  If  she  will  listen  for  my  keys. 

Whenever  we  drive  past  a  cemetery,  my  mother  is  sure  to  remind  me  of 

her  favorite  tombstones.  The  kind  with  the  cherubs,  those  are  the  ones  she  likes. 

And  she  wants  to  have  a  coffin  lined  with  velvet.  She  says  she  is  going  out  in  style. 

She  is  leaving  me  all  of  her  soft  things.  The  black  shawl  too, 

she  promised.  I  will  wear  it  all  the  time  until  I  cannot  stand  the  heat. 

Only  then  will  I  take  it  off.  I  will  wear  bracelets  like  my  mother 

so  they  will  jingle  off  of  me  when  I  undress.  I  will  copy  her  exact  movements. 

Even  when  I  am  in  the  kitchen,  making  dinner.  My  mother's  shawl  has  been 

good  to  her.  She  tells  me  it  will  be  good  to  me  when  it  is  time. 

And  when  it  is  my  turn  to  breathe  out  of  this  world,  passing  into  the  next, 

I  will  pass  glamorously.  Draped  in  black  velvet,  the  element  of  sexy. 

Lydie  Kane 
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Shadow 


had  ocw 

S  h   a  d   o 
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Shadow 


Sometimes  I  think  my  shadow 

looks  like  other  men. 

And  sometimes  I  stare 

and  wonder 

what  life  would  be  like 

if  that  were  true. 

Akash  Sinha 
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Burying     the      Dead 


Hannah  wrapped  her  knotted  fingers  around  the  wooden  handle  of  the  tea 
kettle,  carried  it  away  from  the  dancing  blue  flame  of  the  gas  stove  and  placed  it  on 
a  cloth.  Two  identical  tea  cups  decorated  with  tiny  lemon  trees  were  resting  on  the 
counter  waiting  for  their  ceramic  stomachs  to  fill  with  scalding  water.  She  slipped 
a  bag  of  Earl  Grey  into  the  cups  and  watched  each  one  slide  slightly  to  the  rounded 
bottoms  until  they  found  a  comfortable  position.  A  small  pot  of  sugar  had  already 
been  prepared  along  with  a  puddle  of  smooth,  white  cream  which  were  both  resting 
in  matching  china.  Around  ten  o'clock,  when  she  was  done  with  the  morning  pro- 
cess, she  would  empty  the  remaining  sea  of  sweet  granules  back  into  their  home  in 
a  round,  metal  tin.  The  left  over  cream  would  return  to  its  proper  place  in  a  carton 
in  the  refrigerator. 

It  was  only  ten  past  nine  and  the  kettle  had  been  cooling  long  enough.  She 
clutched  onto  the  handle  once  more  and  lifted  its  body  to  a  diagonal  slope  in  the  air. 
A  thick  stream  of  steaming  water  swam  from  the  spout  and  played  in  the  wake  of 
the  clear  liquid.  She  was  careful  not  to  over  pour  each  serving. 

"Here  you  are,  Peter." 

Hannah  scooted  across  the  kitchen  in  her  pink  slippers  and  lowered  one  of 
the  cups  in  front  of  her  husband.  It  was  Saturday  morning  and  Peter  had  already 
made  himself  comfortable  at  the  table  in  front  of  his  newspaper.  A  section  of  it  was 
split  open  and  folded  over  to  the  weekend  obituary  section,  revealing  several  black 
and  white  photos  hanging  over  five  inches  worth  of  sympathetic  words.  Every 
Saturday  he  read  over  the  small  details  of  people  who  had  recently  died,  looking 
possibly  for  descriptions  of  old  friends.  He  was  at  that  age  when  everyone  started 
to  die.  He  could  easily  be  unloading  the  groceries  on  a  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
moring  be  found  dead  and  slippery  on  the  cold  bathroom  floor. 

Peter  covered  the  lower  half  of  the  lemon  tree  as  he  picked  up  his  cup  of  tea 
and  raised  it  to  the  horizon  of  his  mouth.  He  paused  without  removing  his  eyes 
from  the  paper,  pursed  his  lips  into  a  kissing  position  and  began  to  blow  on  the  rust 
colored  liquid. 

"Alison  Morris  died  in  her  sleep  last  night,"  Peter  said  as  he  continued  to 
focus  his  attention  onto  the  exposed  page. 

Hannah  did  not  respond  to  the  news.  Instead  she  began  to  busy  herself  with 
the  task  of  unwrapping  the  bulky  parcel  of  beef  that  she  bought  from  the  butcher's 
earlier  that  morning.  She  peeled  off  the  two  strips  of  burnt  yellow  masking  tape 
that  secured  the  package  and  slowly  unfolded  each  of  the  four  corners.  The  block 
of  meat  that  had  been  swaddled  by  the  heavy,  white  paper  now  touched  the  open  air 
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of  her  kitchen. 

"They  say  it's  heart  failure." 

Hannah  again  made  no  response. 

She  dug  her  fingers  under  the  brown  mass,  picked  the  flesh  up  as  if  it  were  a 
sleeping  baby  and  let  its  red  juices  drip  back  onto  the  wax  coated  paper.  Hannah 
could  hear  the  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  blood  hitting  the  snow  white  packaging.  She  held 
it  for  a  moment  feeling  its  frigid,  lifeless  weight  sink  into  her  own  fleshy  hands.  Its 
rippling  texture  reminded  her  of  an  old  man's  shriveled  feet  and  its  color  of  a  used 
placenta.  Hannah  bent  her  brittle  back  and  lowered  her  head  so  she  could  feel  its 
temperature  on  her  face.  It  was  still  warm.  Maybe  even  freshly  dead.  She  was  so 
close,  she  could  feel  her  warm  puffs  of  breath  hit  the  meat  and  return  back  to  her 
nose  and  lungs. 

Hannah  carried  the  meat  over  to  the  side  counter  and  delicately  placed  it 
upon  a  wooden  cutting  board.  The  platform  was  too  small  to  hold  the  entire  cut  and 
edge  of  it  hung  limply  off  the  side.  She  laughed  slightly,  then  louder  until  she  could 
feel  it  deep  in  her  throat. 

"Hannah." 

Peter  spoke  to  her  without  looking  up  from  the  paper. 

She  turned  to  him  in  her  continued  amusement,  attempting  to  silence  her 
reaction  by  squeezing  her  stretched,  smiling  lips  back  over  her  stained  teeth.  The 
exercise  made  her  laugh  even  harder  and  soon  evolved  into  a  dry,  hard  cough.  Her 
stomach  caved  in  and  her  tongue  protruded  out  as  she  forced  the  air  from  the  base- 
ment of  her  chest  into  the  cool  air  of  the  kitchen. 

Peter  switched  his  gaze  from  the  face  of  the  newspaper  and  put  it  on  her 
wrinkled  form.  Her  body  was  old  and  moved  in  a  perfect  crescent  shape,  starting  at 
the  lump  of  her  white  head  and  rollijg  down  her  hunched,  half-moon  back.  Her  legs 
slipped  out  from  under  a  pale  peach  skirt  that  hung  halfway  down  her  calves.  Bumpy, 
blue  veins  twisted  around  the  inside  of  her  skin,  crowding  at  her  ankles  and  forming 
two  tight  black  nests.  Her  nylons,  that  somewhat  veiled  the  discoloration,  hung 
soggy  in  the  laundry  room  on  Saturdays. 

"I  think  we  sould  try  to  go  to  the  funeral.  It's  on  Wednesday  and  only  just 
down  the  road." 

"Oh,  Peter,  stop,"  said  Hannah  growing  serious  as  her  cough  faded.  "You 
don't  know  Alison  Morris  any  more  than  you  know  this  slab  of  beef." 

Peter  protested.  "Either  way,  I  don't  think  it's  right  for  a  woman  to  lie  there 
cold  and  dead  in  a  coffin  without  the  people  from  her  own  town  paying  some  re- 
spect." 

Peter  looked  past  her  and  towards  the  source  of  her  former  distraction.  He 
saw  the  thin  meat  sagging  off  the  cutting  board  like  it  was  somehow  alive.  He  too 
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thought  it  was  funny,  but  chose  not  to  laugh.  Instead  he  focused  his  attention  on  his 
wife  as  she  resumed  her  task,  sliding  a  thick  butcher's  knife  out  of  its  suede  protec- 
tive hood. 

Hannah  gripped  the  blade  in  her  right  fist  and  placed  her  left  palm  upon  the 
wet  glossy  surface  of  the  beef  to  hold  it  steady.  She  raised  the  knife  to  the  level  of 
her  own  head  and  let  it  come  down  hard,  making  only  a  small  muffled  sound  as  it  cut 
into  the  muscle.  She  had  to  rock  the  blade  back  and  forth  in  order  to  break  through 
the  flesh  to  the  board  below.  The  loose  skin  dripping  from  under  her  arms  shook 
back  and  forth  as  her  biceps  tensed,  looking  like  it  would  fall  off  onto  the  tile  at  any 
moment.  She  knitted  her  eyebrows  in  an  expression  of  concentration  and  pushed  the 
white  fat  away  from  the  meat  with  the  side  of  the  knife. 

Peter  watched  her  motions  in  admiration.  From  across  the  room  she  looked 
like  the  strongest  woman  on  earth.  Her  tiny  fingers  inflamed  with  arthritis,  thin 
cheeks  that  outlined  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  her  facial  structure,  and  the  way 
she  stood  there  wrestling  with  a  piece  of  meat.  There  was  blood  rushing  through  her 
body,  streaming  through  the  bridge  of  her  nose  and  her  eyelids  and  back  down  to  a 
red,  juicy  heart.  She  did  not  look  sick  at  all. 

"Hannah,  do  you  want  help?"  Peter  offered  in  a  softer,  kinder  voice. 

She  snapped  her  head  quickly  to  the  right,  then  left.  He  knew  this  would  be 
the  answer.  Hannah  never  needed  help. 

She  made  one  last  cut  and  placed  the  heavy  knife  on  the  counter.  The  meat 
had  been  severed  into  five  thick  strips,  and  a  small  pool  of  blood  swam  between  the 
slices.  The  three  on  the  left  she  gathered  into  her  hands  and  tucked  each  one  into 
little  beds  of  tin  foil.  Peter  watched  her  strong  fingers  wrap  the  tin  around  the  slices 
and  stack  them  one  on  top  of  another.  Hannah  patted  the  packages  into  a  neat  pile 
and  picked  them  up  with  her  two  hands.  She  then  walked  over  to  the  ice  box,  lifted 
the  lid  upwards  and  searched  down  into  the  frozen  cave  for  a  place  to  store  them. 
Several  square-shaped  foils  of  various  sizes  crowded  the  freezer,  containing  slices  of 
lamb  or  pork.  She  reached  her  hands  into  the  cool  space  and  cleared  a  place  for  the 
beef,  resting  the  other  meat  in  odd  crevices  and  holes  that  she  found  scattered  around 
the  freezer.  She  laid  the  packages  down,  keeping  her  fingers  on  the  foil  until  she  felt 
the  thin  metal  grow  cold.  The  vapor  soon  transferred  to  her  hand  and  ran  up  her  arm 
in  a  shiver.  She  closed  the  lid  to  the  ice  box. 

Hannah  was  unaware  that  Peter  was  paying  such  close  attention  to  what  she 
was  doing  until  he  spoke  to  her  directly. 

"Hannah,"  said  Peter  in  a  quiet  voice.  "Isn't  it  time  for  your  medicine?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

Christen  Masianello 
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I  see  you  left  them 

thin  and  indigo  blue 

turned  down  at  the  level  of  your  knees 


like  you  tend 
to  do, 

watching  after  yourself  only 
now  in  sleep. 

We  both  know  that 

in  five  weekends  we  spent  together 

I  woke  coverless  every  day. 

Bedspreads  were  spooled  around  your  legs. 

It  must  be  a  comfort  for  you  to  wake  that  way, 

having  your  feet  covered. 

Matthew  Dawson 
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FOR 


LOST       BOY 


When  I  woke,  your  face  was  as  smooth 

and  featureless  as  the  shell  of  an  egg. 

Your  hands  were  lost,  and  I 

remember  only  shreds  of  ragged  late-night 

conversations,  the  warning  note  of  fatigue 

at  the  edge  of  your  sigh,  hidden 

as  a  bouy  in  a  dark  sea.   Some  day 

you  will  wash  up  on  my  shore,  naked 

and  curled  as  a  limpet,  bleached 

by  faulty  memory.   I  will 

pick  you  up  or  step  around 

you,  white  and  indistinguishable, 

sand-smoothed,  shell-like,  new  born. 

Lauren  Ireland 
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A  Compliment 


Pumpkin  was  weird.  She  drank  tea  out  of  glass  mason  jars  and  wore  dresses 
that  made  her  look  like  a  milkmaid.  She  married  this  skinny  guy,  Charlie,  and 
everybody  thought  he  was  gay.  Pumpkin  also  referred  to  herself  as  a  "recovering 
dyke."  She'd  had  a  few  girlfriends  in  college  but  apparently  Charlie  had  changed 
all  that.  People  said  their  marriage  was  a  cover-up  because  neither  one  of  them 
wanted  to  tell  their  parents  the  truth.  Pumpkin  didn't  think  her  name  was  odd  and 
that  was  in  itself  weird.  She  wore  the  same  black  tank  top  at  least  three  days  out 
of  the  week  and  said  she  was  trying  to  be  a  non-conformist.  Her  parents  were 
these  foreigners  who  were  just  huge  and  loud.  I'd  met  them  a  few  times  and  they 
had  a  tendency  to  suck  all  the  oxygen  out  of  a  room.  Pumpkin  ate  whole  onions 
and  drank  smoothies  with  spirulina  at  least  once  a  day. 

Pumpkin  had  just  turned  thirty  when  I  started  working  for  her  and,  I  think, 
she  was  recovering  from  some  kind  of  breakdown.  She  and  her  gay  husband, 
Charlie,  didn't  have  any  kids  but  a  year  earlier  she  had  randomly  decided  to  start 
her  own  maternity  clothing  line.  Before  this  project,  she  had  worked  for  a  vet 
holding  dogs  down  while  they  got  their  shots.  Then,  she  and  Queen  Charlie  had 
started  a  local  East  Village  band  and  she  played  bass.  It  was  called  "Guv'ner" 
and  they  sucked.  So,  she  said  that  she  kind  of  liked  to  draw  and  she  felt  bad  for  all 
her  pregnant  friends  because  they  were  complaining  that  there  were  no  good 
maternity  clothes  shops  in  the  city.  There  was  Liz  Lang — but  her  shit  was  too 
cheeky-uptown  and  expensive.  All  cashmere  and  Chinese  silk.  The  women  who 
decided  to  have  a  kid  instead  of  a  high  maintenance  dog  shopped  there.  Then, 
there  was  the  Pea  in  the  Pod  chain.  They  had  this  thing  called  "The  Pregnancy 
Survival  Kit."  All  you  got  for  two  hundred  bucks  were  some  black  lycra  pants 
with  a  yolk,  a  denim  stretch  skirt,  a  white  cotton  blouse  and  some  nipple  cream. 
Still,  there  weren't  any  funky  downtown  maternity  stores  to  cater  to  the  Soho 
moms-to-be.  Enter  the  Great  Pumpkin!  Her  shit  was  pretty  plain  but  it  was 
classic.  Nice  boot-cut  pants,  cotton  blouses,  twill  skirts,  even  some  frilly  panties. 
I  guess  she  had  vision.  Anyway,  she  called  her  line  "Pumpkin  Maternity."  That 
was  just  too  fucking  perfect.  All  the  clothes  had  little  white  tags  with  an  orange 
pumpkin  on  it.  That  kind  of  made  me  a  little  sick. 

I  worked  for  the  Pump  the  summer  before  my  junior  year  in  college.  She 
was  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  my  Aunt  Sarah's  and  one  day  when  they  were  all  in  the 
same  place,  my  name  got  dropped  because  Pumpkin  was  looking  for  some  part- 
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time  help.  I  just  happened  to  be  unemployed.  I  wound  up  getting  hired  as  her 
executive  assistant.  That  meant  I  ran  errands  and  sat  behind  a  desk  in  a  non-air- 
conditioned  office  that  wasn't  even  an  office.  Pumpkin  really  didn't  have  a  store. 
She  rented  a  studio  apartment  in  a  building  on  East  3rd  between  2nd  and  1st.  She 
kept  the  clothes  on  bookshelves.  It  was  mostly  a  mail  order  business  and  pregnant 
ladies  called  with  their  orders  from  her  catalog.  I  charged  them,  packed  the  shit  and 
sent  it  out  the  same  day.  Pumpkin  tried  to  be  my  friend  but  I  just  couldn't  take  her 
seriously.  She  wasn't  a  business  woman.  Her  boobs  were  always  hanging  out  and 
she  used  words  like  "crunchy"  and  "granola'  as  adjectives  way  too  much.  I  never 
knew  what  exactly  they  were  supposed  to  describe.  She  was  a  sweet  lady  and  all, 
but  she  danced  around  all  the  time  and  made  me  a  little  crazy.  Plus,  she  always  told 
me  that  I  was  too  uptight,  that  I  needed  to  relax  and  enjoy  life.  Maybe  if  she  had 
bought  an  air  conditioner,  I  would' ve  loosened  up  a  little. 

I  suppose  that  another  part  of  my  job  was  running.  Pump's  manufacturers 
were  these  Koreans  who  worked  out  of  a  sweat  shop  on  5th  and  Ave.  D.  The  company 
was  called  "Hong  Juan."  They  didn't  speak  any  English  but,  for  some  reason,  they 
could  understand  me  but  only  when  I  was  in  front  of  them.  They  didn't  get  it  on  the 
phone.  So,  a  good  portion  fo  my  eight-hour  day  was  spent  running  back  and  forth 
between  Pumpkin's  and  the  Koreans'.  Sometimes,  the  bike  messenger  guys  next 
door  let  me  borrow  a  ride  but  ususally  I  walked  it.  It's  not  far,  it's  just  that  the  city 
is  so  hot  during  the  summer.  Walking  put  me  in  a  foul  mood. 

There  was  this  one  time  when  Pumpkin  needed  me  to  place  an  order  of  fifty 
black  buttons  for  her  famous  boot-cut  pants.  She  instructed  me  to  wait  around  and 
make  sure  that  the  Koreans  started  sewing  on  the  right  ones  because  if  I  didn't, 
they'd  find  a  way  to  fuck  it  up.  She  gave  me  a  twenty  and  told  me  on  the  way  back 
to  pick  her  up  one  of  those  hippie  sandwiches  from  the  cafe  around  the  corner.  I 
don't  know  what  was  so  "hippie-ish"  about  paying  seven  bucks  for  some  wheat 
bread  with  avacado  and  sprouts  on  it. 

The  bike  guys  had  no  hook-ups  for  me  so  I  footed  it  to  the  Koreans.  I  usualy 
walked  to  Ave  A  and  then  took  a  left  over  to  5th.  I  liked  going  that  way.  Third 
Street  was  pretty  neat  and  there  was  always  somethng  to  see.  Once  you  cross  over 
to  A,  you  venture  into  Lower  East  Side  territory.  It's  not  the  Village  anymore  and 
there's  a  whole  new  set  of  rules.  If  you're  white,  you  gotta  make  sure  you  don't  act 
too  white. 

I  hated  gong  back  to  Pumpkin's  right  away.  Usually,  I  headed  back  up  to  5th 
and  over  to  Thompson  Square  Park.  I  smoked  as  much  as  I  could  for  about  twenty 
minutes  and  then  went  back.  I  had  made  sure  the  Koreans  were  cool  with  the  order 
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and  now  I  was  standing  on  the  corner  of  4th  and  A,  waiting  for  the  light  to  change 
and  he  just  kind  of  materialized.  He  looked  like  the  guy  form  Silence  of  the  Lambs. 
Not  Lector.  The  other  one.  The  one  that  keeps  the  girl  in  the  pit  and  dances  around 
naked.  Buffalo  Bill.  He  was  staring  at  me  like  he  was  waiting  for  a  response. 

"What  do  you  want?"  I  figured  he'd  just  go  away  if  I  shouted  at  him. 

"I  asked  you  if  you've  done  any  modeling  before.  I  guess  you  didn't  hear 
me." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"Look,  I'm  a  photographer  and  I'm  looking  for  models  and — " 

"Save  it." 

I  had  the  light  and  I  really  wanted  to  get  to  the  park  fast  so  I  could  take  a  drag. 
It  was  my  one  ritual.  No  smoking  until  the  park. 

"Hey,  wait!  I  wanna  talk  to  you."  Buffalo  Bill  was  persistent.  He  followed 
me  to  the  opposite  corner.  Man,  I  couldn't  shake  this  guy.  Yeah,  I  was  in  L.E.S.  land 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  wackos  liable  to  beg  for  money  or  a  fuck  but  if  this  was  a  hit, 
this  dude  needed  some  new  material. 

He  was  a  white,  slimy  guy,  probably  a  crack-head.  He  was  wearing  a  torn 
denim  jacket  and  dirty  blue  jeans.  He  was  scrawny-looking  and  just  sloppy.  His 
tee-shirt  had  some  kind  of  orange  shit  all  over  the  front  and  he  kept  rubbing  his 
chest.  He  had  a  Red  hanging  out  of  his  mouth  and  a  crumpled  post-it  in  his  hand.  I 
noticed  he  was  wearing  a  wedding  ring. 

"Listen,  I'm  not  crazy.  I'm  a  legitimate  photographer.  I  do  pictures  of  women 
who  don't  look  like  the  stereotypical  models."  I  didn't  like  his  voice.  It  was  deep 
and  scruffy.  He  sounded  like  a  porn  star. 

"I  don't  care  who  you  are.  Just  leave  me  the  fuck  alone."  I  had  already 
wasted  too  much  breath  on  this  one.  I  started  to  turn  around  but  he  grabbed  my  arm. 
I  glared  at  where  his  hand  was  and  he  quickly  let  go. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  grab  you."  He  was  frantic  now.  Bill  reached  into 
his  pocket  and  pulled  out  one  of  those  short  pencils.  The  kind  that  have  no  erasers. 
I  bet  he  stole  it  from  a  library. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"What?" 

"What's  your  name?  I  want  you  to  pose  for  me."  His  hair  was  hanging  in  his 
face  and  I  think  his  cigarette  was  burning  it. 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are  but  I'm  not  posing  for  you."  Once  again,  I  tried  to 
leave  but  he  started  talking  more.  I  should'  ve  just  told  him  to  fuck  off  and  ended  the 
conversation.  I  don't  know  why  I  was  allowing  this  to  go  on. 
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"My  name's  Scott,"  so  he  wasn't  a  Bill  after  all.  "I  take  pictures  of  women 
who  aren't  like  the  standard  model,  you  know — tall,  thin,  beautiful."  Basically, 
this  guy  was  telling  me  that  I  was  short,  fat,  and  unattractive.  I'm  not  gorgeous.  I 
know  that.  But,  come  on?  I'm  not  fucking  huge.  He  was  pissing  me  off. 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  I  spat  at  him.  I  wasn't  turning  away  this  time.  What  the 
fuck  was  it  about  this  guy?  Why  was  I  talking  to  him? 

"So,  can  I  have  your  name?" 

"It's  Veronica."  I  lied.  Veronica  is  my  middle  name.  I  was  suddenly  really 
aware  of  myself.  My  hair  was  down  to  my  waist  and  could  feel  it  brush  it  against 
my  elbows  when  I  moved.  It  gave  me  the  chills.  I  could  feel  myself  in  my  skin 
too.  I  felt  swollen.  I  started  to  itch.  My  feet  were  sweating. 

"Veronica.  That's  very  nice.  Why  don't  we  go  sit  there  on  that  bench  and 
talk  for  a  minute?"  I  must  have  been  out  of  my  goddamn  mind.  I  followed  him 
into  the  park  and  sat  down  facing  him.  I  felt  like  everybody  there  was  staring  at 
me  and  thinking  that  I  was  crazy  for  indulging  this  creep. 

"Can  I  have  your  number?" 

"Why  don't  you  give  me  yours?  I'll  call  you  when  I'm  interested."  I  was 
trying  to  be  slick. 

"See,  I'm  sort  of  in  between  places  right  now.  I  don't  give  out  my  number 
because  I'm  never  sure  where  I'm  going  to  be."  He  was  pushing  it. 

"Forget  it,  then."  I  stood  up  and  stared  at  him  for  a  second.  He  was  ugly. 
He  could' ve  been  a  John. 

"No,  hang  on.  Can  I  have  your  measuerments?" 

"My  what?" 

"Your  measurements.  Like  your  bust,  your  waist,  your  height." 

I  stuck  my  hair  in  my  ears.  "Well,  I'm  a  36C  and  a  3 1  in  waist.  I'm  5ft  tall." 
He  was  writing  all  this  down  on  the  post-it  as  I  was  talking. 

"And  what  was  your  heaviest  weight?" 

"  1 60. 1  think.  Why  do  you  want  to  know  that?" 

"Are  you  happy  with  your  weight  now?  I  mean,  do  you  try  to  diet  and  lose 
some?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess  I'm  okay  with  my  weight.  I  don't  feel  the  need  to  be  thin.  I 
think  there's  so  much  pressure  on  women  to — "  I  cut  myself  off.  I  couldn't  believe 
that  I  was  actually  spewing  off  my  feminist  rhetoric  at  this  punk  who  probably 
wanted  me  to  pose  nude  for  him  in  some  dank  crack  house. 

"Look,  I've  gotta  go.  I'm  on  the  clock." 

"Alright,  but  gimme  your  number." 
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"It's  718-753-4 —  You  know,  I'm  not  really  liking  where  this  conversation 
is  going."  I  ditched  him.  I  left  him  sitting  on  the  bench  screaming  at  me  to  hold 
on. 

I  didn't  even  get  to  smoke.  I  bolted  up  3rd  to  1  st  and  got  Pumpkin's  hippie 
sandwich.  I  felt  strange.  I  kept  thinking  about  that  guy  and  going  back  and  forth 
about  talking  to  him.  I  think  I  was  flattered.  I  think  I  liked  how  sleazy  he  was.  I 
think  I  liked  that  he  made  me  feel  sleazy.  That  is  so  sick.  But  no  one  had  ever 
thought  I  was  model  quality  before. 

I  gave  Pump  her  change  and  her  food.  She  had  some  receipts  for  me  to  add. 
I  was  a  bookkeeper  too.  I  kind  of  lied  so  she  could  get  away  with  not  paying  taxes 
on  some  stuff.  Actually,  I  just  wrote  down  numbers  that  made  the  most  sense. 
This  pregnant  lady  came  in  to  try  on  clothes.  You  could  only  do  that  by  appointment. 
She  kept  saying  that  she  was  fat.  I  think  she  was  trying  to  get  me  or  Pump  to  tell 
her  that  she  wasn't.  But  she  was  fucking  pregnant.  Of  course  she  was  fat.  Pregnant 
women  are  so  high-strung  sometimes.  Still,  I  felt  like  a  huge,  fleshy  beast  of  a 
person  sitting  behind  that  desk.  This  woman  was  all  belly.  I'm  sure  she  was  only 
120  pounds  pregnant.  Then  this  other  lady  came  in.  She  was  from  In  Style 
magazine.  A  real  uptown  type.  She  kept  asking  Pumpkin  why  she  didn't  make  me 
dress  for  work.  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  bathroom  a  few  times  while  they  were 
talking.  I  didn't  have  to  pee,  I  just  wanted  to  look  in  the  mirror.  My  zits  looked 
worse  than  ever.  Once,  I  gripped  the  edge  of  the  sink  because  I  felt  so  sick  to  my 
stomach.  During  her  interview,  Pumpkin  used  "granola"  at  least  three  times. 

When  she  left,  I  think  Pump  noticed  that  I  was  tweaked  about  something.  I 
couldn't  stop  moving.  My  clothes  felt  tight  and  I  had  to  keep  picking  at  them  so 
they  didn't  stick  to  my  skin.  She  had  made  me  some  lemonade  with  ginger  in  it 
while  I  was  out  and  left  it  on  my  desk.  I  hated  that  shit,  but  I  pretended  to  enjoy  it. 
She  asked  me  if  anything  bad  had  happened  on  my  way  back  from  the  Koreans'.  I 
told  her  no  and  shrugged.  Nothing  exciting.  Just  that  some  dude  had  paid  me  a 
compliment. 

Lydie  Kane 
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